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Ill  VIN6  klROkkR 

By  FLORENCE  PRAG  KAHH 
Congresswoman  from  California 


(M  Address  Deliyered  before 
the  REPUBLICAN  CLUBS  OF  MAINE, 
at  Portland,  Maine,  on  LINCOUPS 
BIRTHDAX,  the  12th  of  February, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirty.) 


IK  A  WONDEOOS  PLU  of  Maeterlinck*  s,  a  boy  and  girl  are 
taken  to  a  burial  groimd  near  midnight  to  see  the  dead 
arise  from  their  graves.    In  fear  and  trembling  they  await 
the  momentous  hour.    The  clock  sjolemnly  strikes  twelve. 
The  childi'en  huddled  together  look  about  them,    The  graves 
open|  but  instead  of  spectres  arising  therefrom,  beautiful 
lilies  spring  forth,  perfuming  the  air.    The  little  girl 
utterly  astounded  says,  "But  where  are  the  dead?^    And  the 
boy,  realizing  ishat  he  sees,  replies,  "Why,  sweet,  there 
are  no  dead!" 

And  so  tonight  we  come  together, ••not  only  you  and  I, 
but  all  the  people  of  this  indestructible  Union,*— to  do 
homage  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  is  not  dead  but  who  still 
lives  and  shall  live  as  long  as  memoiT"  endures I 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  hximble  origin,  whose  poverty, 
whose  hardships,  disappointments,  and  struggles  were,  it 
seems,  divinely  ordered, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  the  hard  and  rigorous  school 
of  discipline,  was  fashioned  and  hewn  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a  Divine  Providence  to  guide  a  Nation  through  a  hurricane 
of  hate  and  strife  to  a  reunion,  consecrated  to  brotherhood 
and  peace, 

Tonight  we  are  met  to  pay  tribute  to  this  same  Abraham 
Lincoln  whose  purity  of  purpose,  whose  unselfish  devotion  to 
high  ideals,  whose  tenderness  of  heart,  whose  greatness  of 
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soul  have  made  him  the  most  beloved  of  all  Americans. 

In  all  that  he  said,  in  all  that  he  did,  we  feel  his 
ccanpelling  convictions  and  vital  reasoning.    We  sense  the 
pathos  and  sorrow  underlying  his  every  utterance,  uplifted 
by  his  trust  in  God  and  his  unswerving  confidence  that 
Democracy  shall  —  nay  must  —  endiirel 

In  the  years  antedating  the  Civil  War,  two  paramount 
political  issues  gradually  emerged.    One  concerning  slavery, 
the  other  the  more  abstract  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
States.    Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  had  died,  despair- 
ing of  the  abolition  of  slavery.    Calhoun  had  died,  despairing 
at  the  growth  of  freedom  and  urging  the  right  of  a  State  to 
nullify  a  Federal  law. 

For  thirty  years  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  a  slave  State  and  a  free  territory  paired  off, 
until  along  came  California  with  no  slave  State  to  offset  herj 
then  followed  the  Kansas-Hebraska  bill. 

The  Democratic  party,  strengthened  by  dissension  in  the 
Whig  party  and  the  death  of  the  great  Whig  leaders,  Webster  and 
Clay,  was  in  a  formidable  position|  but  out  of  the  necessity  of 
the  occasion  the  Republican  party  was  bom,  with  practically 
one  plank  in  its  platform  —  "No  Slavery  in  New  Territories." 

The  early  success  of  the  Republican  party  was  phenomenal, 
and  the  colossal  questions  of  the  times  spurred  the  Republicans 
on  to  greater  effort.    It  was  during  this  momentous  period  that 
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Abraham  Lincoln  loomed  on  the  political  horizon,  an  intellect- 
ual giant,  homely  and  crude,  on  whose  broad  shoulders  the 
weighty  burden  of  the  Nation  was  later  to  fall. 

In  his  campaign  of  1858,  Lincoln,  formerly  a  Whig,  but 
now  a  Republican  candidate,  opposing  Stephen  Douglas,  a 
Democrat,  revealed  the  unsoundness  of  State  sovereignty  over 
Federal  supremacy  as  advocated  by  Douglas,    In  his  opening 
speech,  I»incoln  struck  the  keynote  of  Bepublicanisai  when  he 
saidt  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,    I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free,    I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved!  I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided*    It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.*  The 
Dmocrats  seiaed  upon  this  and  made  political  capital  of  it, 
but  it  caused  a  breach  in  the  Democratic  party,    Ifhousands  of 
Northerners  rallied  to  the  Republican  cause,  and  this  speech 
made  TAncoln  the  Standard  Bearer  of  the  Bepublican  party,  and 
certainly  helped  elect  him  President  a  few  years  later* 

Abraiiam  Lincoln  understood  the  genius  of  the  Republic  as 
few  have  ever  understood  it.    He  was  a  devoted  student  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  revered  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 
To  him  it  was  the  supreme  law,  the  peoples*  collective  will, 
and  must  therefore  be  supported,  upheld  and  defended, 

Lincoln* s  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  under  the  representative  systan  was  so  fixed 
that  he  believed  that  when  least  governed  they  are  best  governed, 
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He  believed  that  party  responsibility  makes  for  fewer  and 
better  laws  and  th^t  the  lack  of  it  results  not  only  In 
multiplicity  of  laws  but  in  bad  laws. 

But  with  Iiincoln  partisanship  was  a  means  to  an  end  — 
never  the  end  itself.    His  politics  was  lofty  statesmanship, 
and  his  statesmanship  was  good  politics. 

Preservation  of  the  Union  was  Lincoln's  great  purpose, 
and  his  struggle  for  tiiis  mighty  cause  eventually  became  so 
fierce  that  it  grew  to  be  almost  his  creed.  Preservation 
of  the  Union  was  a  partisan  issue,  but  the  Civil  War  was 
not  a  partisan  war.    To  his  councils,  to  his  Cabinet, 
Lincoln  drafted  the  men,  regardless  of  Party  affiliation, 
who  in  his  opinion  could  best  serve  the  Nation  in  its  ex- 
tremity.   Such  an  exhibition  of  bipartisanship  was  unique, 
yet  he  never  yielded  nor  compromised  his  fealty  to  his 
Republican  principles;  and  he  himself  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  his  Cabinet  between  his  politics  and  his  partisan^ 
ship. 

Ytien  Lincoln  eiunciated  his  immortal  words  —  "The 
Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people"  — 
he  proclaimed  the  real  essence  of  Democracy,  the  real  spirit 
of  our  Go vemmant,— which  Is  the  only  form  of  government 
possible  for  a  sovereign  people,  bom  with  the  feeling  of 
equality, — the  consciousness  and  conviction  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal,  to  share  equally  in  the  Govem- 
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ment  of  the  poople,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.    Out  foim 
of  goreTxmmt  is  the  very  antithesis  of  imperialism  or 
ffiilitarisffi,  but  only  as  long  as  this  pov/er  of  government  is 
distributed  among  the  people  can  the  people  be  free.    But  we 
cannot  so  continue  if  we  become  indifferent  to  assaults  upon 
our  Constitution,  indifferent  to  proposed  radical  changes,  and 
to  practices  outside  of  it.    Danger  lurks  in  our  tendency  to 
disregard,  to  ignore,  even  to  violate  the  mandates  of  the  great 
Document,  Miich  is  the  very  foundation  on  which  our  government 
is  built. 

The  Spirit  of  Lincoln  tells  us  that  we  cannot  permanently 
endure  partly  under  the  Constitution  and  partly  out  of  it, 
Lincoln  recognized  that  the  closer  the  government  is  to  the 
people  the  better  the  government,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
strengthen  and  foster  self-govemm^snt  is  to  build  up  self- 
reliance  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  individual  by 
placing  on  him  the  direct  and  intimate  responsibility  of  his 
citizenship.    Federal  legislation  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills  of 
the  body  politic  seems  to  have  become  a  national  slogan.  Be- 
tween organized  propaganda  and  politiceJ.  expediency,  we  are 
being  urged  to  turn  over  the  regulation  of  everything  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  to  Federal  supervision,    Evei^y  Federal 
regulation  or  prop  weakens  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  his  citizenship. 

The  Hepublican  party  is  again  approaching  a  crisis  in 
its  history.    These  basic  truths  upon  i^hich  the  party  has  been 
founded  still  hold  good,  but  over  them  and  around  them  have 
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grown  practises  and  doctrines  that  threaten  to  strangle 
the  roots.    If  we  wish  the  Republican  party  to  survive, 
we  must  cut  these  away.    We  must  get  away  from  leginlation 
tending  to  concentrate  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  govemiaent  and  concerning  itself  with  questions 
not  strictly  rlthin  its  province.    We  are  in  danger  of 
building  up  a  govermiGnt  of  bureaus — concentrating  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few — a  modem  Praetorian  guard  of  bureau- 
crats which  will  absorb,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  the 
real  power.    As  I  have  said,  the  real  strength  of  our 
institutions  lies  in  the  individual;  and  I  think  the  time 
hcis  come  to  spread  the  gospel — not  what  the  government 
should  do  for  the  citizen,  but  what  the  citizen  should  do 
for  the  government.    The  more  direct  the  contact  of  the 
citizen  with  the  government,  the  better  it  is  both  for 
citizen  and  government. 

Let  each  comaionity  settle  its  problms;  let  each 
state  decide  its  needs,  and  let  the  Federal  government 
concern  itself  with  those  problems  that  affect  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.    That  was  the  intent  of  the  founders  of  our 
government — not  how  m£iny  but  how  few  powers  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  Federal  goveiiiment;  home  nile,  self- 
determination  are  the  foundation  stones  on  v^hich  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  rests.    There  should  be  no  further 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  or  states.  The 


ancroachment  of  the  Federal  government  should  cease.  The 
government  must  be  brought  back  to  the  people*  Their 
interest  in  public  affairs  must  be  aroused^  for  they  are 
the  Govemiaonti  the  responsibility  is  theirs;  theirs  the 
blame)  theirs  the  praise. 

Into  our  haiids  has  been  flumg  the  torch  of  Republican- 
ism— to  the  m@n  and  to  the  women.    And  let  me  stress  that 
last  —  the  woiienl    As  President  Hoover  said:  "I  hold  that 
there  rests  upon  government  many  responsibilities  which 
affect  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  people.  The 
parti cipetion  of  V/OMM  in  politics  meens  a  keener  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  those  questions|  it  means  higher 
political  standards,    I  wish  the  women  of  our  country  would 
embrace  this  problem  in  citizenship  as  peculiarly  their  own," 

We  must  not  fail  those  who  have  worked  and  sacrificed 
to  uphold  aad  maintain  not  only  the  doctrine  but  the  spirit 
of  RepublicanisTii,  so  that  this  Country  of  ours  will  go 
forward  a  blessing  to  us  and.  to  all  mankind. 

MI  C0URTB3: 

"God  built  a  continent  of  glory  and  filled  it  with 
treasures  untold.    He  studded  it  with  sweet- flowing  fountains 
and  traced  it  'Rlth  long-winding  streams.    He  cai'peted  it 
with  soft-rolling  plains  and  columned  it  with  thundering 
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mountainSf    He  planted  it  witii  deep- shadowed  forests  and 
filled  them  with  song. 

''Then  He  called  unto  a  thousand  people  and  summoned 
the  "bravest  man  among  them.    They  came  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  each  bearing  a  gift  and  a  hope.    The  glow  of  adventure 
was  in  their  eyes,  and  in  their  heart*  the  glory  of  hope. 

"And  out  of  the  botinty  of  earth  and  the  labor  of  men, 
out  of  the  longing  of  hearts  and  the  prayers  of  souls,  out 
of  the  memory  of  ages  and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  God 
fashioned  a  nation  of  love,  blessed  it  mlth  purpose  sublime 
and  called  it  « MiiiilCA* 
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In  a  wondrous  -lay  of  Vjieterlinck  a  boy  and  a  girl  are 
taken  to  a  burial  ground  near  midnight  to  see  the  dead  arise 
tram  their  grairee.    In  fear  and  trebling  Xhay  await  the  momentous 
hour.    The  clock  sol^nly  strikes  twelve.    The  children  huddled 
together  look  about  them.    The  slaves  open;  but  instead  of  spectres 
arising  therefr(»i  beautiful  lilies  spring  forth,  perfuming  the  air. 
The  little  girl  utterly  astotmded  says,  *But  where  are  the  dead?" 
And  the  boy,  realising  what  he  sees,  replies,  **Why,  sweet,  there 
are  no  deadl" 

And  so  tonight  we  come  together,- not  only  you  and  I,  but  all 
the  people  of  this  indestnustible  Union,-  to  do  homage  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  is  not  dead  but  yiho  still  lives  and  shall  live  as 
loni;  as  memory  endures. 

Abrah«ei  Lincoln,  whosik  humble  origin,  whose  poverty,  whose 
hardships,  disappointments,  and  stru-^gles  were,  It  seems,  divinely 
ordered. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  the  hard  and  ri^roiis  school  of  dis- 
cipline, was  fashioned  and  hewn  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  Divine 
Providence  to  f^ide  a  Bat  ion  throu^  a  hurricane  of  hate  and  strife 
to  a  reunion,  consecrated  to  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Toni^t  we  are  met  to  pay  tribute  to  this  sane  Abraham  Lincoln 
whose  purity  of  purpose,  whose  unselfish  devotion  to  hli^  ideals, 
whose  tenderness  of  heart,  i^ose  neatness  of  soul  have  made  him 
the  most  beloved  of  all  Americans. 

In  all  that  he  said,  in  all  that  he  did,  we  feel  his  oompeUlac 
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eonYletions  aad  ritml  r«asonla£.    W«  th«  pathoi  aai 

•  orrov  underlying  hiterer/  «ttttrazi09,  uplifted  by  hit  trust 
in  God  and  his  unflworrln^;  oonf  idenoe  that  Detaooraey  shall 
—  nay  nost  —  endure! 

In  the  yeatrt  antedatlip^  the  CItU  War,  two  parMouat 
political  Iteuee  gradually  emerged.    One  eoneernlng  slarery, 
the  other  the  more  ahatraot  queetioa  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
States,    fathln^oii,  Jefferson,  and  llsdlson  had  died,  dAspair- 
lag  of  the  abtilition  of  slarery.    Calhoun  had  died  despairing 
ftf  the  growth  of  freedom  and  urging  the  rii^t  of  a  State  to 
nullify  a  Federal  law. 

For  thirty  years  after  the  accept ance  of  the  Uissouri 
Compromise,  a  slare  State  and  a  free  territory  paired  off, 
until  along  eame  California  with  no  slaye  State  to  offset  her; 
then  followed  the  Kansas-lfebraslta  bill. 

The  Bemoeratie  party,  etreni^hened  by  dissent  ion  la  the 
Whig  party  and  the  death  of  the  great  Hhig  leaders,  Webster 
and  Clay,  was  in  a  formidable  position* but  out  of  the  neeesslty 
of  the  ooeasion  the  Bepubllean  party  was  bora,  withpraetioally 
one  plaiOc  ia  its  platform  ^  Ho  Slarery  in  Hew  Territories. 
The  early  sucoess  of  the  Bepublloan  party  was  phenomenal,  aad 
the  colossal  (questions  of  the  times  spurred  the  Pepublioaas 
en  to  greater  effort.    It  was  during  this  momentous  period  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  loomed  on  the  political  horlson,  an  intellectual 


giant,  hom«ljr        crude ,  on  #ho«e  broad  shoulder*  th« 
vol^tjT  Wrd«n  of  tha  Hat  Ion  wao  later  to  fall. 

In  his  e«iapaig:n  of  1853,  Linooln,  formerly  a  Whig,  hut 
now  a  Republican  candidate,  opposing  Stephen  Douglas,  « 
Democrat,  revealed  the  unsoundness  of  State  sotereignty 
over  federal  suprwneoy  as  adTOoated  hy  Douglas.    In  his  open- 
ing speech,  Lincoln  struck  the  keynote  of  Bepuhlioanism  iihen 
he  said;  '*A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  X 
helieye  this  ^orernment  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.    I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  he  dissolved: 
X  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall>>  hut  I  aspect  it  will 
cease  to  he  divided.    It  will  heooae  all  one  thin^  or  all 
the  other.*    The  Democrats  seised  upon  this  and  made  political 
capital  of  it,  hut  it  oacuied  a  breach  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Thousands  of  Horthemers  rallied  to  the  Hepublicaa  cause,  and 
this  speech  made  Lincoln  the  Standard  Bearer  of  the  Bepublican 
party  as^  certainly  helped  elect  hira  President  a  few  years 
later. 

Abreham  Lincoln  understood  the  genius  of  the  Republic  as 
few  have  ever  underitood  it.    He  was  a  devoted  student  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  revered  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts, 
fo  him  it  was  the  supreme  law,  the  peoples*  collective  will, 
and  oast  therefore  he  supported,  upheld  and  defended. 


LiBOolQ*B  oonfldeno*  In  th«  ability  of  the  people  te 
gorem  themselyee  under  the  represent  at  ire  system  was  so 
fixed  that  he  belleired  that  irhen  least  governed  they  are  best 
gorerned.    He  bellered  that  party  responsibility  mslces  for 
fewer  and  better  laws  and  that  the  laok  of  it  results  not  only 
in  aimltiplieity  of  laws  but  in  bad  laws. 

But  with  Lincoln  partisanship  was  a  means  to  an  end 
never  the  end  itself.    His  polities  was  lofty  statesmanship^ 
and  his  statesmanship  was  good  polities. 

Preservation  of  the  Ifoioa  was  lincolaU  great  porpose, 
and  his  straggle  for  this  mi^ty  eause  eventually  beeme  se 
f ieroe  that  it  grew  to  be  almost  his  oreed.    Preservation  of 
the  t^ion  was  a  partisaa  issue,  but  the  Oivll  far  was  not 
a  partisan  war.    To  his  eouncils,  to  his  Cabinet,  lineola 
drafted  the  men,  regardless  of  Party  affiliation,  who  in  his 
opinion  eould  bast  serva  the  lation  la  its  asitreaity.  8a0h 
an  eihlbitiott  of  bipartisan^ip  was  unique,  yet  he  never 
yielded  nor  eoi^rc^aisad  his  fealty  to  his  HeFUblieaa  principles; 
and  he  himself  held  the  balance  of  power  la  his  Cabinet  between 
his  politios  and  his  partisanship. 

«hen  tinoeln  enunciated  his  immortal  words  •  fhe  Oovernment 
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of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  -  he  proolalaed  tha 


real  e«8«xMt9  of  Deaoeracy;  thd  real  spirit       our  Ooyernmtnt 
whleh  is  the  only  form  of  ^oreriBiient  p(>ftsl1»le  for  a  f orereliga 
people,  horn  with  the  feeling  of  ect^xality,— the  eoasolouenete 
and  conTietlOB  that  all  aea  are  created  free  and  equal,  to 
•ha^e  etfoaXlw  in  the  ^orersoaent  of  the  people,  hy  the  people, 
for  the  people.    Oar  form  of  gm^nmeni  le  the  very  antithesis 
of  imperiallam  or  militarism,  hut  only  as  long  as  this  power  ef 
geremnent  is  dlstrih^ed  moiB^  the  people  9tm  the  people  he 
free.    Bat  we  cannot  so  continue  if  we  become  indifferent  te 
assaolts  upon  our  Constitution,  indifferent  to  proposed  radical 
changes,  and  to  preustioee  outside  of  it.    Danger  lurks  in  our 
tendency  to  disregard,  to  ignore,  eren  to  riolate  the  mandates 
of  the  ^eat  Dooxment,  which  is  the  very  foondatlon  on  n^ieh  our 
goTernsient  is  built.    The  Spirit  of  tineoln  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  permanently  endure  partly  U2»ier  the  Oonstitution  and 
partly  out  of  it.    Lincoln  recoi^nlsed  that  the  closer  the  govem- 
aent  is  to  the  people  the  better  the  goTersonent,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  strengthen  and  foster  self-^^erment  is  to  build  up  self- 
reliance  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  IndiTidual  by  plac- 
ing oiThim  the  direct  and  intimate  responsibility  of  his  eitlsen- 
shlp.    Federal  legislation  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills  of  the  body 
politic  se«os  to  have  becooM  a  national  slogan.    Between  organlaed 
propaganda  and  political  expediency^ we  are  beln«  urged  to  turn 
OTer  the  regulation  of  everything  from  the  cradle  to  the  grare  to 


'.*6» 

fflA«ral  ««®«rri«t<Mi.    ISr«»y  f»der*l  rcgalatlo^  or  pwy 
VMk^s  th«  aSllXltr  &t  th«  ladlTidiaiil  to  SMMit  th9  <»bllg«tl«&t 
of  )iit  eitiMftt^lp. 

is  lt»  hittorir.    fh.tt»«  irutlit  upon  tAiloh  th«  partr  h«t 

tmauitA  ttlXl  hold  good  Isnxt  9T«r  tluna  and  arottad  thm 
i$r<ma  ^a-ttcilliM  «jid  lo«IHa«i  tbat  threat tu  to  stmglo 
tho  roots,    tf  wn  with  tho  Ropm^^Ile"  t^aTtjr  to  eurr  1t«  vo  «a«t 
oiit  thoso  ojmsr.    9«  BHui  ^e^ot  away  fromllofiolation  to^ta^  to 
ooa^oatrato  ntoro  pov«r  la  th«  hande  of       fodoraX  jfOYtntMaA 
and  eo»cornlBg  ttooXf  with  (juootlona  sot  atrlotXj  vithla  it* 
provlaoo.    Wo  aro  ia  dm^or  of  ^Hilldlai;  ve^  a  ^o^ormoat  of 
bur««a«*«eoao«8tratla^  powor  ia  tho  hmids  of  a  f^m^tk  aedora 
l^aotoriaa  ptard  of  lanaroauersta  nhioh  wiXX  abcor'b,  if  aXXovad 
to  fO  uaehookod,  the  roaX  @o«r«»r«^   At  I  hare  aald^tho  roaX  atrea.fl^k 
of  our  ioatltutlofis  Ilea  in  tlie  lndlyiduiiX^«ad  T  thiak  tho  time 
hm  ec^BO  to  apraaS  the  <^oi^X -«»not  i^t  the  foveraaeait  ^ouXd  do 
for  the  eitlsea^Wt  what  the  oitlses  should  do  for  tho  gOTenmeat. 
file  wore  dlreot  the  ooataot  of  the  sitizea.  elth  the  goTeramoBt^ 
the  t>ettor  it  la  ^oth  for  oltl«ea  aad  gorf^Twusni ,    Let  eaoh 
oowHdftitjT  iottXe  lt«i  prol»X«!!«;  let  esii^  eiate  deeide  tta  needa, 
aad  Xet  the  federaX  goverameat  eoaeern  ItaeXf  with  thoae  prohXena 
that  affect  the  Hatioa  aa  a  »hoXe.    That  was  the  lateat  of  the 

fooadera  of  oar  govemffleat- -aot  how  maay  bat  how  few  powera 


•lidtBiM      ooiii0<»aAf»l«d  int  %b*  f •dtral  coT4fTnm«st;  H<mtft  yule, 
i9v«r]9]MBxitAl  «tra0tur«  mis,   fiior«  ^i^sld  1»«  Ha  fturth«r 

--id  t&«       and  to  th«  w«ma«   And  Ul  nt  «trM»  th'it  — 
ill*  iNHMSi   JMi  Ft^ldMft  9*l4s>  "I         tb«^r#  rsitt  is|»«m 

•l^iTiiual  mlfi0m  of  w  |>»opX#,   7h«  .|»ftrt&clpali9a  of  w^fwur 

la  poUtiof  tsftAiit  *  l»fiMr  rdalltAtlan  of  %h«  imi^ttrnxtn  of  tho8« 

«t«m  df  mup  4i»uais7  «<mM  «a%r«o«  this  proMMn  li|i;#ltlM&^lp 

%  »aji|  not  f»ll  th(»««  «tio  bffivo  worM  ani  Kiierif  to 
ttusi  isAlalAlA  ii<»t  0nl^        iioctrlite  Itot  th«  iplrlt  of 

>1.#««iii,f  %<}  IMS        to  ftll  mKOklod. 


